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TEXAS  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Texas  and  in  the  rest  of  the  nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Fara  Program  in  Texas  during  the  7  years  since  it  was  started. 

INCOl-^IE :    Farmers  Kake  More  Honey — 1939  cash  income  up  80  percent  from 
1932?  buying  power  166  percent  f-^wa  1932*  fs^i  real  estate  values  in  1940  up  19 
ercent  from  1933;  705;) 676  acres  qf  1940  wheat  protected  b3'-  crop  insurance; 
19A46^431  bushels  of  wheat  out  in  the  3ver-Normal  Granary  under  1939  commodity 
loans:  $328^827^296  loan^Gd  .  by  Farm  Credit  Adrdnistration  agencies  from.  1933 
to  1939;  debts  of  low  income  farniers  reduced  §6^103^044  under  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration debt  adjustment  service;  495730^000  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs 
distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION:    Farmers  Arc  Conserving  Their  Soil— 650,000  Texas  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  i-'^^  program^  representing  about  92  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland*  2p749>579  acres  covered  by  5-ycar  agreements  mth  the  Soil 
Conservation  service  in  1939. 

SECURITY ;    Farmers  Arc  More  Secure  In  Their  Homos — 62; 916  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  losns  tot?lling  more  than  5295787,500  from  1935 
to  1940 ;  13^032;, 954  made  in  grants  in  the  sravie  period*    621  tenant  families 


started  toward  ovmorship  by  loans  for  faim  purchases;  17;712  miles  of  mral 

electric  lines  to  servo  535  982  farm  families  nadc  poss.iblo  by  allotments  of 

Rural  Electrification  Adirdnistration — 3^^018  more  farms  getting  central  station 

electric  ser\T.ce  in  1939  as  in  1935. 

DMOCRACY:    Fanners  Help  Run  The  Programs— 254-  county  lil^i  offices  Ydth 

the 

6^430  county  and  community  eonmiitteemen  ajdminister/Ziai.  program  locally°  252 
county  committees  and  118  tenant  purchase  coirimittees  y/orking  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  51?  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  36  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  opera^tion?  2U7  county  land-use  planning  commit- 
tees fomod. 
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P;JIT  ONE  J-    FAm-i  INCOj^ilE 


Texas  famers  in  1939  h^ad  80  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  did  in 


1932.    Fam  cash  income  in  Texas  7/as  $56755965000  in  1939.    Government  payments 


acco-onted  for  -$110^7555000  of  this  amount  directly.  The  1939  cash  income  was 


26  percent  less  theji  in  1929^  when  cash  income  was  $7715000^000.    Cash  income 


in  1932  was  §3155000,000. 


Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  hy  the  producers  of 


Texas'  most  important  farm  products  are  shovm  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  I.    Cash  Income  Received  by  Texas  Farmers  for 

Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and 
 in  19395  With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Chc?jnge 


Commodity  : 

Cash 
1932 

Income    2z/  : 

;     1939  2/'  ; 

/unount  of 
Increase, 
1939  over 
1932 

.•Percent  of 
;  Increase, 
:  1939  over 
:  1932 

(Thousc?jids  of  dollar 

(Percent) 

Cotton  rnd  cottonseed  3/ 

U9<702 

I44  5  484 

-  552I8 

-  3 

Cattle  .r-nd  calves 

385591 

108,319 

69,728 

181 

Milk 

26,269 

42.267 

155998 

61 

Wool  and  mohair 

65^27 

26,370 

195943 

310 

Cliickens  end  eggs 

16,672 

22,118 

55446 

33 

Corn  and  hogs 

10,643 

21,224 

10,581 

99 

Track  croDs 

195756 

20,519 

763 

4 

Wlieat 

9,750 

17,911 

8,161 

84 

Total  fruits  rjid  nuts 

^5530 

11 5 530 

7,000 

155 

Sheep  ajid  l^jiibs 

35866 

10,634 

6,768 

175 

Rice 

35847 

95III 

5,264 

137 

1/   Because  farm,  income  statistics  o.ro  being  revised,  nil  figures  in  this  table 
are  not  strictly  com.parable.    For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  but  there  are  a  few  commodities  whj_ch  arc  on  a  crop  year  basis 
for  1932.    /ill  income  fi/^ures  in  this  tr.ble  exclude  Government  payments. 

2/   Preliminary . 

3/   Cotton  production  in  1939  v;as  37  percent  under  the  1932  production.  Plcmted 

acreage  in  1939  was  about  12  percent  below  the  IJJi  allotment  because  of  un- 
favorable growing  conditions.    Cash  income  from,  tliis  smaller  cotton  crop  was 
only  3  percent  less. 
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For  the  countrv  as  a  whole  cash  fam  incoue  in  1939 ^  including  Govern- 
ment pe^yricnts^  v^as  82  percent  lar^^er  thru  in  1932.    Cash  lam  income  was 
^4,682,000;000  in  1932  oiid  §8,540,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in 
Government  payinents . 
Pri-CGS  of  Far:.i  Comnoditics 

Better  prices  for  Texas'  leading  farm  coniuoditics  have  put  nore  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.    The  improvement  in  prices  received  by- 
Texas  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in  the  follo7;ing  table: 

Table  II.    Average  Prices  Received  by  Texas  Farmers 

for  Canmodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in 

1939 


1932 

1939  1/ 

Commodity 

Unit 

(Dollars  ) 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale  ) 

cwt. 

1.45 

2.05 

Hogs 

cv/t . 

3.40 

6.20 

Beef  cattle 

cwt . 

3.30 

6.20 

Veal  calves 

cwt . 

3.90 

7.50 

Sheep 

cvrt . 

2.35 

4.55 

Lambs 

cwt . 

3.30 

6.50 

Wheat 

bu. 

.33 

.75 

Corn 

bu. 

.32 

.56  2/ 

Oats 

bu. 

.14 

.31 

Sweet  Potatoes 

bu. 

.40 

.96 

Rice 

bu. 

.  44 

.78 

Wool 

lb. 

.093 

.24 

Mohair 

lb. 

.092 

.49 

&atter 

lb. 

.19 

.26 

Chickens 

lb. 

.09 

.113 

Eggs 

doz . 

.102 

.147 

Cottonseed 

ton 

9.06 

19.92 

Cotton  lint 

lb. 

.062 

.087 

Peanuts 

lb. 

.017 

.031 

1/   Pre  llminary . 

2/    Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
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Farm  Purchasing  Po".'er 

Both  fam  iiiccmc  and  dtIcgs  paid  by  f araers  declined  sharply  from  1929 
to  1932^  but  fam  inconc  doclinod  nor3.    Fron  1932  to  1939  there  -as  aji  in- 
croaso  iii  both  fam  incoae  and  prices  paid  by  farmers _j  but  fam  income  increased 
sorG.    Thus  fam  buyin?  povrer  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upivard  from 
1932  to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  -."hole  fam  buying  po7/er  in  1939  v/as  172  per- 
cent as  much  as  in  1932  2iid  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.    In  other  T/ords^ 
famers  were  able  to  buy  p.bout  as  much  in  1939       in  1929  and  72  percent  more 
than  in  1932. 

In  Texas  farm  purchasing  po"Tcr  in  1939  ^vas  166  percent  as  much  as  in 
1932  and  9L  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Texas  farmers  in  1939  "/ere  in  a 
position  to  buy  66  percent  more  of  the  triings  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  only 
6  percent  less  than  in  1929. 

The  famer's  buying  povrer  can  also  be  sho"Ti  by  the  unit  exch?jige  value  of 
fam  products 5  namely ^  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  prid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  liiring  ejnd  production.    l?nile  thJ.s  measure- 
ment is  not  available  on  a  State  basis ^  Texas  famers  naturally  benefited  from 
nationwide  improvement  in  the  exchange  vpJIus  of  farm  products. 

For  all  fam  cammodities^  the  imit  exchange  vdue  T;as  26  percent  hiigher 
in  1939  than  in  1932.    The  fcllc^dng  table ^  comparing  1939  and  1932^  shows  the 
unit  exchange  value  of  all  fami  products^  as  ttcII  as  specified  groups  of  fam 
cornnoditics  that  are  importrjit  in  Texas. 
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Tabic  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value--  ci  cll  Fam  Products  and 
of  Specified  Groups  of  Gormodities  Lmpcrtant  in  Texas 


Percent  of  Ease  Period 
I9IO-I9IA  

1932    :  1939 


;j.l  farm  products  6I  77  /  26 

Meat  rjiirials  59  91  /  5U 

Grains  I^l  60  /  Uo 

Cotton  and  cottonseed  44  60  /  36 

Dairj^  products  78  86  /  10 

Chickens  and  eggs  77  7S  /  1 


Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  b^-  famers  for  conmodities 
used  in  living  cud  production;  I9IO-IA  base. 

Fam  Real  Estate  V?2ues 

Gains  in  fam  inccne;,  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in 
rising  real  estate  values  on  Texas  farr.is.    In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the 
value  of  fam  real  estate  v/as  onlj-  83  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World 
War.    FroR  thJ.s  lot"  point  the  cstir.iated  value  per  acre  in  Texas  rose  to  99  per- 
cent of  pre-v:ar  for  the  year  ending  March  194-0.    Thus  Texas  famers  found  their 
real  estate  -jorth  about  I9  percent  nore  early  in  19^0  than  in  the  first  part  of 
1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  -.vholo;  in  the  year  ending  March  1910  fam 
real  estate  VEilues  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  'Jar^  com- 
pared Tvith  only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  j'ear  ending  March ^  1933.    The  16 
percent  gain  fron  I933  to  19Z,C  followed  acre  th:^ji  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline 
in  the  value  of  fam  real  estate. 


rorcenb 
Change 
1939  over 
1932 


t 


I 


Farm  Foreclo s ur e s.  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  ivere  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farm.s  in  Texas  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Texas  farms  were  23  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939,  compared  with  14.8  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nuinbor  of  forced  f^rm  sales  in  the  state  declined 
^om  32 •S  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  to  only  14.2  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1939, 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  Texas  dropped  from  a  total  of  199  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1933  to  81  for  the  fiscal  yoar  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16.8  per  thousand  in  the  year  19S3  to  28.2  per  thousand  in  the  year-  ending 
March,  1939,  and  forced  sale  of  farm.s  declined  from.  54.1  per  thousand  to  16,8  per 
thousand  in  the  same  period j  farm;  bankruptcies  in  the  entire,  country  decreased 
76  porccnt  from  1933  to  1939, 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvem.ent 

Farmers  of  Texas  received  |38,436,000  in  conservation  paymonts-  under  the 

1937  program,  |62,979,619  under  the  1938  program,  and  an  estimated  $58,270,779 

under  the  1939  program.,  includin;:;  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  farmers  of  the  state 

rooeivcd  an  estimated  $29,323,123  in  parity  payments  on  their  1939  production. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1939,   Texas  cotton  producers-  received 

134,066,055  under  the  Cotton  Price  AdjustmC'nt  Act  of  1937  , 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payi-ionts  under  the  1939  conservation 

program  totaled  |506, 179, 1.99,.  including  county  association  expenses. 
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Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  1940  prosran  in  Texas,  11,020  contracts  insured  an  estimated 
705,676  acres  for  a  production  of  4,955,355  bushels  of  wheat.    Prcniuns  paid  in 
amounted  to  1,109,483  bushels,  as  of  rlay  31,  1940.     Under  the  1939  program,  3,677 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  2,528,238  bushels  of  wheat  on 
346,966  acres.    A  total  of  396,006  bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  1,017,651 
bushels  returned  to  2,362  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  1940. 

Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Texas  obtained  |328,827,296  in  loans  from  institutions  under  the 

supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through  December 

31,  1939.    In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  nu^iber  of  farmer 

cooperatives  and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

Tlie  Federal  Land  Bcmk  of  Houston,  making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans, 
had  $194,562,987  outstanding  in  Texas  on  December  31,  1939,  including  leans 

made  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Administration.  In  addition, 
}46,095,661  of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Comriiissioner  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  95  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Comiiiissioncr 
loans  made  in  Texas  were  used  to  pay  cff  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935, 
some  6,015  Texas  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using, 
$14,167,900  credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Houston  and  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
to  finance  the  purchases.     This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms 
which  had  been  acquired  by  these  agencies. 
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The  36  prcducticn  cro.lit  associrvtions  operating  in  the  State  have  made 
61,033  loans  aggregating  |121,691,988  since  their  organization  in  1933,  These 
associations  nake  leans  for  all  types  of  shcrt-tsm  fam  operations.    Loo.n3  out 
standing  on  Docenbor  31,  totaled  ^U2, 026, 83 5. 

The  Houston    Bank  for  Cooperatives  nakos  loans  to  famcrs'  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  fann  business  associations.    On  Docenbor  31,  1939,  the  Hruston 
Bank  had  loans  outstanding  to  177  Texas  cocpcrativcs  aggregating  |2, 909, 096. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole,  during  the  some  period,  individual  fam 
GTS  and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  ^5,951,000,000  in  loans  and  di 
counts  from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Fam  Credit  Adninis tration • 
Land  bank  loans  outstanding  on  Docenbor  31,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Ls?jid 
BarJc  Comnissioner  loans,  l|^691,000,000;  production  creiit  associations  nuiibering 
528,  in  six  years  nade  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  ^1 >442,000,000;  in  the  same 
poric-:!  the  12  district  banks  for  coopero.tives  and  the  Central  Bank  nade  6,838 
loans  aggregating  |491,047,000. 

Debt  A^^justnent 

In  Texas  9,422  f amors,  through  the  Farm  Dvobt  Adjustment  Sorvico  O'f  the 
Fam  Security  Acfciiniotration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agrecmx-nt  v/ith  their 
creditors  by  $6,103,044  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  31,  1939, 
a  debt  reduction  of  20.1  percent.    As  a  result  Texas  farmiors  have  been  able  to 
pay  4^550,712  in  boxk  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  I'^iole,  111,131  farriers  reduced  their  debts  by 
adjustm.ents  totaling  ;^84,942,798  or  about  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have 
boon  able  to  pay  m.ore  than  5.4,860,000  in  back  taxes. 

*  Includes  one  loan  for  0^,807  from.  Wichita  Bank. 
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Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  fririn  incono,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calaiaity  of  crop  failure,    Unr^  ^r  the  1939  program  in  Texas  14,645 
wheat  loans  v/ere  made  totaling  ;|14,872,380,07  on  19,146,431  bushels  rf  v^rheat. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  v\rheat  producers  obtained  loans 
on  their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  $45,000,000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under 
loans  totaling  about  ,';i^ll5,000,000. 

Exports  Aided 

Tv/o  maj^r  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.    In  the  fiscal  year 
v\fhich  ended  June  30,  1939  the  first  year  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  c\mount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  export  program..    From.  July  1  through  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24-J-  million  bushels  cf  v/heat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  wore  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shovm  in  the  following:    In  August  1938  the 
average  U,  S .  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1939, 
the  U.  S.  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally 
about  30  cents  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  fo.rmer  was 
receiving  about  33  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  v>rheat  than  if  his  price  ha.d  been 
based  on  the  world  price. 
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dcno stic  Ccn sumption  Inor eased 

Expcuidod  domostic  •:! istributicn  and  c cnsijunpticn  cf  surplus  farm  prcducts 
was  brought  about  thr-^ugh  two  typos  O'f  programs;  direct  purchase  cf  co-nnoditios 
for  distribution  to  needy  families  through  state  vrelfaro  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Starip  Plan  ivhich  puts  increased  food  buying  poiA/er  directly  into  the  hands 
of  1 ow- inc  one  f ami lies. 

In  Texas  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  49,730,000  pounds  of 
surplus  fcoistuffs  were  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Ce:.-iiricdities  Corporation, 
conparei  v/ith  a  total  cf  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  s-ime  period, 

Ccnnodities  purchased  in  Texas  include:!  17,800  barrels  cf  wheat  cereal, 
39,900  barrels  of  corn  noal,  18,400  bales  of  cotton,  177,000  yards  cf  cotton 
fabric,  33,500  barrels  of  grahain  flour,  31,800  barrels  cf  v/hitc  flour,  755,000 
boxes  of  grapefruit,  1,736,000  cases  cf  canned  grapefruit  juice,  120,000  lbs. 
dry  skin  nilk,  8,746,000  lbs.  of  onions,  and  3,908,000  pounds  cf  rice. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Feed  Order  Stanp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Wichita 
Falls  and  the  rest  of  Wichita  County,  Memphis  ?nd  the  rest  of  Hall  County, 
Hcustrn  and  the  rest  ^f  Harris  County,  Austin  r^nd  the  rest  ^f  Travis  County,  and 
?faco  and  the  rest  of  McLennan  County,  ChilL^ress,  El  Paso,  Abilenu,  while  others 
are  to  be  aided  tc  the  list. 
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PART  MO:  CONSERVATION  MD  Y'JISE  USE  OF  AGRICUL.TURilL  RESOURCES 

Inccme  iinprcvGncnt  and  ccnsorvaticn  cf  natural  rcsoiirccs  have  gene  hand 
in  hand  in  Texas  since  1933 # 

Under  the  first  agricultural  ccnsorvaticn  prograr.i  in  1936  about  329,900 
Texas  farners  participated*    Of  the  total  cropland,  about,  67  percent,  or 
23,914,969  acres,  was  covered  by  applications  for  paynents*    A  total  cf  4,337,555 
acres  v/as  diverted  fron  scil-dcplcting  crops.     Scil-building  practices  were  put 
into  effect  on  about  4,902,000  acres  as  follov/s:     New  seeding s  cf  legumes  and 
legune  mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  — 
3,870,869  acres;  fertilizer  and  line  applications  —  5,630  acres;  terracing  and 
listing  —  1,020,215  acres;  and  forest  tree  plojitings  —  5,177  acres, 

Texas  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A.  programs. 
There  ^A^ero  327,200  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  596,731  in  the  1938  program. 
Applications  for  pa;^;TiGnts  covered  22,974,000  acres,  or  84  percent  of  the  cropland 
in  the  State,  under  the  1937  prcgrs-m  and  35,850,000  acres,  or  90  percent  of  the 
cropland,  under  the  1938  progrcja. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  fcllov/s  under 
the  A.A.A.  programs  for  1937  and  1938: 


Unit 

1937 

1938 

New  see dings 

acres 

389,000 

299,534 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops 

acres 

2,912,000 

3 

,474,347 

Forest  tree  practices 

acres 

100 

7,165 

Mulching 

tons 

1,062 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 

tons 

1,312 

1,980 

Seeding  pasture  mixtures 

acres 

1,224 

Natural  resoeding  of  pastures 

acres 

25,905 

Artificial  reseeding  of  pastures 

lbs. of  seed 

157,300 

Contour  ridging 

lin.ft . 

1,965,000 

,999,000 

Terrac  ing 

lin.ft . 

64,600,000 

104 

,264,000 

Construction  of  dams  ?.nd  reservoirs 

cu.yds . 

2 

,161,455 

Sumner  fallov/ing 

acres 

75,000 

714,396 

ContDur  and  basin  listing 

a.cres 

1,977,000 

1 

,669,712 

Other  erosion  control  practices 

acres 

1,407,200 

4 

,616,454 
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In  the  Uaitod  St^xtos  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Consorvaticn 
Progron,  new  seeclings  ooYercd  30,075,000  acres  and  green -nanuro  and  cover  crops 
25,244,000  acres •    Fertilizer  and  line  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tens. 
Fcrost  tree  practices  co-vorod  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000 
acres.    Protected  summer  fallov/,  strip  cropping,  contour  faming,  and  listing 
v/crc  carried  out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent 
of  392,036,000  linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Texas  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1939, 
7,458  farms  including  2,749,579  aores  wore  operating  under  such  agreements. 
This  figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Consorvaticn  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conserva.- 
tion  work  areas,  and  farms  planned  oooporativGly  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  State  Extension  Service. 

Approximately  114,680  acres  unsuitod  to  continued  cropping  have  been  pur- 
chased and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  principally 
forestry  and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  vdiole,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm,  land 
in  82,000  farms  xvore  covered  by  5-year  contracts  with  the  Soil  C~'nservaticn  Ser- 
vice up  to  Juno  30,  1939.    Soil  Conservation  Seridce  demonstration  areas  now  in- 
clude 68,847,000  acres.    Soil  Conservation  Districts,  numbering  217,  covered  a 
ccnbined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land 
by  January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  Vfithin 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  fari.is. 
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Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  un suited  to  continued  cropping  have 
teen  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  32  percent  of  the  544,000  farms  in  Texas  contain  woodland,  and 
farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  25,000,000  acres,  or  ahout  18  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  public  and  private  lands  in 
Texas  have  "been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.     Extensive  plantings  of 
forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under  agreemeiit  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  644,126  acres  in  the  4*  National 
Forests  in  Texas.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  400,000  low- 
producing  acres  have  "been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  hy  the  National 
Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  careful  man- 
agement they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to Troductivity. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  100,000  people  visited  the  4*  National 
Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  7  developed  campgrounds. 
5,075,000  "board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $32,775  were  cut  on  those  National  Forests 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939,  6,210  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Texas  to  25,977  acres. 

*Angelina,  Davy  Crockett,  Sabine,  Sam  Houston. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
atout  175  million  acres  in  40  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  iDeen  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933,  about  2-J- 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22 
years.    Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nur- 
series were  planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro- 
tection for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Orcat  Plains,  where  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1938  in  the  farm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 
for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Glarke- 
McNary  law. 

Under  the  A. A. A.  program  in  1938  about  55,445  acres  of  farm  land  were 

planted  to  forest  trees. 

PART  THREE:     G-REilTER  SECURITY  AND  BETTER  LIVING  ON  TIIE  lilND 

Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  become 
self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  been  directed  to  low-income  farmers 
suffering  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drouglit,  poor  farming  practices,  worn- 
out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  debt. 

From  1935  to  1940  in  Texas,  the  Farm  Security  Administration    aided  62,916 
farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $29,787,500  to  enable 
then  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 
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By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in  1939,  28,565 
rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Texas  had  an  average  net  income  of  $469.46  per  family 
as  compared  with  $265.54  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  F. S.A.  for  help,  an 
increase  of  77  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  above  all 
debts  from  $887.46  to  $1,103.22,  a  gain  of  24  percent  in  the  same  period.  Thus 
these  families  had  added  $6,163,184  to  the  wealth  of  their  communities  and  in- 
creased their  own  annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $1,192,102.     The  typical  rehabili- 
tation family  in  Texas  has  borrowed  $835.74  and  already  has  repaid  $379.32. 
Texas  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  1939  produced  $10,185,136  worth  of  goods  for 
hone  consumption,  compared  with  $5,828,117  v/orth  before  entering  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  program.  ,  In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  377  quarts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  consumption;  produced  an  average 
of  955  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  20  tons  of  forage  per  family. 
Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Texas  are  now  operating  an  average  of  229  acres,  an 
increase  of  68.6  acres  since  they  came  to  the  program.    This  increased  acreage 
has  maintained  a  better  diet  for  these  families. 

At  the  close  of  1939,  18,205  Texas  families  had  received  grants  for  emer- 
gency relief  a^^grogating  $3,032,954. 

Under  the  Bankhoad- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  621 
tenant  families  in  Texas  as  of  December  31,  1939,  aggregating  $3,915,709. 
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In  tho  Unitod  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  1940,  the  Parm  Security 
Adnini  strati  on  aided  approximately  800,000  fam  families  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  managomont  plans,  360,000  of  those  "borrowers 
covered  "by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  v;orth  over  and  above  all 
debts  by  35  percent,  and  thair  production  of  food  for  homo  consumption  by  64 
•Dorcent.     The  average  borrower  reported    increasing  his  not  worth  by  more  than 
$230.42  since  coming  into  tho  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  m.ade  rehabilitation  loans  totalling 
nore  than  $370,000,000  since  1935.    Although  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  much  of  the  i;ioney  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who 
could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than 
$130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  th^t  at  least 
80  percent  of  these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  31,  1939. 
5u.ral  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
nentsfe  in  Texas  aggregating  $15,962,685  for  the  construction  o|  17,712  miles  of 
line  to  serve  53,982  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  45,484,  or  9.3  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  c  om.parod  v;ith  11,466,  or  2.3  percent  having  central 
station  service  before  the  H. B.A.  began  operations  in  1935.     This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  34.018  farms  or  296.7  percent. 

There  were  56  HEA-financed  rural  electric  systems  in  the  State  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939.  As  of  June  30,  1940,  $40,000  of  the  total  allotments  made  to 
the  cooperatives  was  sot  aside  for  the  construction  of  one  generating  plant. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  nade  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  400,000  farms  have  "been  connected  to  REA-sponsored  lines, 
the  greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.    The  numhcr  of  electri- 
fied farms  in  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present 
time.    Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  hy  January  1, 
1940,  compared  with  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 


Democracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  ^rational  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  conmittees,  farmers  have  the  re-sponsi- 
"bility  for  lo-cal  administration. 

About  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,800,000  farmers  are  participating  in 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation,  in.  Texas  and  in  the 
United  States  since  the  iliUl  began  in  1933  was  as  follows; 


PART  FOUR;     STREHGTHEHING  DEMOCRACY  THROUGH  THE^  PARI'^I  PROGRAMS 


Texas 


United  States 


Number  of  contracts 
accepted  by  AAA 


1933  264,.766 

1934  281,596 

1935  360,117 

1936  1/  16,291 


1936  1/ 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1,625,912 
3,105,110 
3,399,779 


291,652 


1/  Winter^  wheat  and  .rye  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936, 


1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Texas 


329,907 
327.200 
596,731 
650,000 


lTun"bor  of  payees  "under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


United  States 


3,880,447 
3,743,904 
5,248,796 
5,764,200 


The  results  of  reforendun  votes  among  Texas  farmers  show  the  demand  for 
full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which  Texas 
farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 


Hature  of  Referendum 


Date 


Votes  of  Partici- 
•pating  Farmers 


For      ;  Against 


Corn-hogs 

Cotton  (Bankhead  Act) 
Wheat 
Corn-hogs 
Cotton 
Cotton 
Rice 
Cotton 


Oct.  1934 

Dec.  1934 
May  1935 

Oct.  1935 

Mlit,  1938 

Dec.  1938 

Dec.  1938 

Dec.  1939 


17,886 
241 , 089 
14,712 
53,651 
217,425 


1,960 
51,065 
757 

6,489 
28,666 


148,159  43,814 


479 


534 


Percent 
For 


90 
83 
95 
84 
88 
77 
47 
82 


139,206  30,653 

In  Texas  in  1940,  there  were  1,270  members  and  alternates  of  county  A. A. A. 
committees  and  5,160  members  and  alternates  of  community  A. A. A.  committees  which 
administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  were  also  252 
county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  118  county 
tenant  purchase  committees.     Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

were  317  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  36  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tions. 
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Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  -under  State  laws 
"by  farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to 
planning  and  operations  within  the  District.    By  means  of  these  District  farmers 
can  coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines 
with  technical  assistance  often  being  furnished  "by  local,  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning  "bv  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.  Represen- 
tative farm  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  members  of  both  county  and 
community  planning  committees.     In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning 
what  all  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Texas,  247  comty  Land  Use  Planning  Com.mittoes,  with  3,588  farmer 
members,  have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135,000  farmers  served  on 
A. A. A.  comm.ittoes;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Comjnittees;  1,289  Tenant 
Purchase  Committees;  and  approxim.ately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3,700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized 
or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  wore  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of  com- 
munity Land  Use  Planning  Committees. 


